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convey the idea of the unending sorrows of the Master whose
teachings were denied by the world every day and of that cumu-
lative denial crushing down upon him ? Some saw in his former
figure, Christ crucified every day. As in all his work, racial feeling
is somehow there, and one is aware of a further conception of the
race of Christ suffering through the centuries and terribly in our
day. It is the most impressive of Mr. Epstein's great stone figures,
and seems a culmination of his carvings on architecture on the
Underground building and his other large relief carvings. There
is something of the keystone in the squared, compact shape of the
figure, narrowing from its tremendous head.

The rest of the exhibition consists of "busts and heads done in
the last few years. The visitor turns from the stark, enigmatic
stone figure, thinking of its kinship with tho rock carvings at
Easter Island, to busts that are'almost dainty in the frolicsome
handling of hair and beard, as in the Bernard Shaw, or realistic
to the last degree, as in the masterly head of Lord^ Beaverbroolc
One imagines that Mr. Shaw must have rallied Mr* Epstein a
good deal during the sittings to have so much pugnacious mischief
and gaiety in this brilliant presentment. " Hiram Halle " is one
of those apparently simple, straightforward renderings of a strongly
featurei^majn that is somehow a monumental thing, The bust of
Dr. Weizmann, with its fine balance of qualities, is another
important work.

Mr. Epstein's manhandling of his material seems too robust
for success in women portraits. Nevertheless, out of his method
of smears and applied pieces, dents and spots, emerge portraits of
extraordinary freshness and youth. u Belle Cramer ", ** Louise ",
and " Rani Rama " are vital and haunting*works. The exhibition
shows Epstein at the height of his strange and sensitive powers*

JAMES BONE,

This was published in The Spectator of March 15th, 1955 :

EPSTEIN AND RELIGIOUS ART

No society is likely to produce a strong and steady stream of
religious art unless religion plays an active part in the life of the
society itself. At the present day, therefore, when religion is no
teger a dominant factor in life, it would be foolish to expect any
outburst of religious art directed towards the satisfaction of a general,